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Ilas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the So¢ialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
relligence, and the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N Y.” 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruitsino their season, at the Community Gardens. 

THacnen; Superintendent. 














Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western 'rapping, manufactured 
by the a 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


nnn 





Garden-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle cailed the Scurvie Hog, is nianutacwured and 
vitered to the onrtening itl us above. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders sipplied 

with the various kinds of American mauutacture, 
at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Cann, UV H. Miturr, C. Oxps, Jg.nis. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Munulacture, from curefully selected stock. 
Mercuants supplied. 

Ht. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wurrrie.p, 





} Superintendents. 








Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mas. 8. Van VeLzer, Superintendent. 
Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sxars, Superintendent. 





Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 
PAREN 
Fresh Tomatoes--HermeticallySealed, in Glass 
Bottles, tor family use. 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 








H. 








Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, .. PUINEY, VT. 





Wrallingfora Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


A. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
Saat atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Nores. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ( 2d and 3rd) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


pamPast Volumes of the Circudar, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

r@m Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or. 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 








Scatter ye Seeds. 
‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shalh he also reap.’ 

Scatter ye seeds, and flowers will spring ; 

Strew them at broadcast o’er hill and glen; 
Sow in your gardens, and time will bring 

Bright flowers, with seeds to scatter again. 
Scatter ye seeds—nor think them lost, 

Tho’ they fall amid leaves, and are buried in earth ; 
Spring will awake them, though heedlessly tossed, 

And to beautiful flowers those seeds will give birth. 
Scatter ye seeds—tire not, but toil; 

*Tis the work of life, ’tis the labor of man; 
In the head, in the heart, and on earth’s own soil, 

Sow, gather and sow, through life’s own span. 
Scatter ye seeds in the field of mind— 

Seeds of flowers, with seeds of grain ; 
In the Spring and Summer sweet garlands ye’ll find, 

And in Autumn ye’ll reap rich fruits for your pain. 
Scatter ye seeds in the garden of heart, 

Seeds of affection, of truth, and of love: 
Cultivate carefully each hidden part, 

And thy flowers will be seen by angels above. 
Scatter ye seeds—the seeds of Hope; 

Plant in your bosom the Tree of Life— 
Then the flowers here budding, in Heaven shall ope, 

And in Heaven will ripen the fruits of strife. 
Then scatter ye seeds, each passing year ; 

Sow amid winds and storms of rain— 
Hope give thee courage, Faith cast out fear, 

God will requite thee with infinite gain. 
Anonymous. 





The Old Conflict. 

Consider how long and patiently the 
Lord has labored, and how he still labors, 
to turn men from idolatry. Idolatry does 
not now manifest itself in such gross 
forms as it once did ; it has been subdued 
and refined, yet the spirit and essence 
ot it still exists. The love of the world 
—that which prefers the visible and tan- 
gible to the internal and invisible—is the 
old sin that the Lord so fought against 
in the days of the prophets. They were 
his first warriors, in the struggle against 
carnality and idolatry, and believers are 
now reaping the fruits of their labors, in 
the freedom they enjoy of communion 
with God and the spiritual world ; and 
that is sufficient te call forth the spirit 
of thankfulness, and to make us hopeful 
and courageous in regard to the future. 
In view of what we now see and enjoy, we 
can say, it is incomparably better to be 
found fighting the old battle against idol- 
atry, or the love of the world, on the side 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and their 
fellow heroes, even though we were to 
have a lifetime of suffering, die in the 
breach, and make a complete failure of 
life, so far as this world is concerned; than 
to be found seeking the love, glory, and 
riches of this world. If we do nothing 
more, let us get our names recorded in 


.| deeds on the side of faith and against idol- 


atry—against the influences that would 
turn men away from spirituality, and per- 
mit them to be satisfied with the things 
of this world. 

Christ is the great leader and com- 
mander of the faith army, and as soldiers 
under him we should neither seek nor ex- 
pect prosperity except as he attained it ; 
and his prosperity did not begin until af- 
ter his death. Throughout his natural 
life he was ‘a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief” In fact his popu- 
larity and his friends gradually left him 
as he approached the termination of his 
visible career. But immediately after his 
death his prosperity began. Then he 
was exalted, and took his place in the 





ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


universe as God’s Son, and the King of 


kings. This explains the term ‘ Christ 
crucified:’ it is death to this world, and 
prosperity beyond death—death to the 
animal life and all its lusts, but life and 
peace and prosperity to the ‘new man,’ 
It need not be inferred, that it is neces- 
sary in all cases to pass through the out- 
ward form of death ; but in some way 
the animal life, the flesh, must be cruci- 
fied, before we can be partakers of the 
same prosperity that Christ received af- 
ter his crucifixion. 

It is short-sighted to desire any pros- 
perity based on the animal life. Pros- 
perity built on a corruptible foundation 
must surely come to an end: it is to be 
expected as a matter of course. The 
testimony of Bulwer, the celebrated En- 
glish novelist, is in point. He has had 
few equals in worldly prosperity—has had 
every outward thing that he could desire 
to make life pleasant; yet he sends 
forth this confession,—‘Z am gloomy and 
unhappy. I have exhausted the powers 
of life, chasing pleasure where tt is not to 
be found.’ 

While we must not expect prosperity, 
as followers of Christ, in the manner of 
the world, and should be prepared on the 
other hand, for any amount of discipline 
and suffering ; yet let no one think of the 
service of Christ asa gloomy matter. In 
the midst of all the discipline of the cross, 
there is the best of reasons why we should 
be cheerful, hopeful, joyful and thankful. 
We have chosen a portion that will fur- 
nish us with abuadance of pleasure and 
sport. It would sometimes seem as 
if it were necessary in order that one 
may feel happy and joyful, that he 
should shut his eyes to God and eternity ; 
still I persistently maintain that the man 
whose eyes are wide open to the great 
eternity, knowing God- and the value of 
his soul, can yet feel free, happy, and 
dance with joy.—Home-Talt. 


Primary Fellowship. 
In our relations to the world of life we 
stand connected, first to God and Christ, 








secondly. to the Primitive church, and |is, 


thirdly to our companions in the present 
state. Christ and the Primitive church 
are central to us, our friends here are 
more or less horizontal. The line of spir- 
itual progress lies in our approach to the 
center, towards Christ and the saints 
made perfect. The Primitive church are 
superior to us, and in an ascendant posi- 
tion, inasmuch as they have obtained 
the fullness of that resurrection which is 
the prize that we are reaching forth after. 
In proportion to our union with them 
through the resurrectiop-power of Christ, 
they become to us objects of attraction, 
and love, and the sources of joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory. As we advance 
in the knowledge of a risen Savior, our 
citizenship becomes more firmly estab- 
lished in heaven, and we seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth at 
the right hand of God, and where the 
144,000 of all the tribes of the children 
of Israel, and the great multitude which 
no man can number, of all nations and 








kindreds and peoples and tongues, who, 
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white in the blood of the Lamh, stand 
on the hights of the everlasting Zion. 

Our fellowship with each other here is 
valuable and profitable only in so far as it 
ministers to our approach to this great 
kingdom of superior life. Every element 
of true love that warms our hearts comes 
from this interior, resurrection-world, and 
is given us by Christ. The use and ac- 
tion of that love should flow back in re- 
turn to him who gave it. He delivers to 
us his treasures, that we may use them 
and add to their value, and asks for their 
return that he may reward us more abun- 
dantly. He demands faithfulness of us 
in the least of things, that he may make 
us rulers in his household. He asks of 
us that love-devotion which is described 
in 1 Cor. 13. 

It is this entire abandonment of our- 
selves to him in all that we do, that he 
waits fer in order that he may lead us 
unto the living fountains of waters and 
feed us ‘of the tree of life which is in 
the midst of the paradise of God.’ And 
the promise to him that overcometh and 
is faithful and true is, ‘1 will make him 
a pillar in the temple of my God, and he 
shall go no more out: and I will write 
upon him the name of my God, and the 
name of the city of my God, which is 
New Jerusalem, which cometh down out 
of heaven from my God....To him will 
I grant to sit with me in my throne, even 
as I also overcame and am set down with 
my Father in his throne.’ 





Two Modes of Reasoning. 

A spiritual man finds his mind exer- 
cised with two distinct modes of reason- 
ing, viz., reasoning from facts sought in 
the ascending direction, and from facts 
sought in the descending direction. The 
first mode is reasoning from the word of 
God, the character of Christ, and the ab- 
solute truth respecting the power and 
goodness of God. The second mode is 
reasoning from experience and from the 
general history of mankind. Its motto 
‘The thing which hath been is that 
which shall be.’ The first method looks 
up to the absolute truths which are inde- 
pendent of and antecedent to all experi- 
ence: the second method looks down into 
the phonomena of individual experiences, 
in this world of sin and disorder. 

Many of the difficulties which attend 
the experience of spiritually-minded per- 
sons is evidently caused by the conflict in 
their minds between these two kinds of 
reasoning. But there need not necessa- 
rily be any such conflict going on: for 
all truth is harmonic ; and so the tenden~ 
cy to reason from ascending truth, and to 
rise into discoveries that the goodness and 
power of God lay afoundation for, may 
be harmunized with the tendency to rea- 
son from experience and observation’ or 
descending truth, Both kinds of reason- 
ing are natural, aud it would be a muti- 
lation of human nature to suppress or ig- 
nore either tendency. The way to har- 
m nize them is to first ascertain which is 
by right the superior, and then make the 
other come into subordination and servic 
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to it. If we decide that the superior 
mode is to reason from faith, from God’s 
character and promises, and from the po- 
etical elements that are filled with ex- 
pectations of eternal novelty ; then we 
must insist that the tendency to reason 
from experience and from the prosaic 

acts of observation, shall work in favor 
of this superior tendency—that it shall 
not presumptuously endeavor to exercise 
authority over our inclination to reason 
from the principles that Christ and Paul 
and all the faith-veterans of the Bible 
reasoned from. When the two modes of 
reasoning are thus harmonized, the spirit 
of peace will rule in our minds. 
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True Love not a Separator. 

In Mrs. Stowe’s new book, ‘ Dred,’ we find the 
fullowing remarkable passage. It occurs in the 
conversation between Clayton and his sister with 
reference to the matrimonial engagement into 
which he had been drawn with Nina: 

‘T can’t tell,’ said Anne, bitterly. ‘I never did 
love any one better than you.—that’s the trouble.’ 

‘Neither do I love any body better than you, 
Anne. The love I have for you is a whole, perfect 
thing, just as it was. See if you do not find me 
every way as devoted. My heart was only opened 
to take in another love, another wholly different ; 
and which, because it is so wholly different, never 
can infringe on the love I bear to you.’ 


This is a plain, frank statement of a simple 
truth, which the heart endorses at once, and feels 
expanded by it into a wider range of affection and 
interest. But it is antagonistic, nevertheless, to 
much thought and feeling that is vaguely current 
on the subject in society at large. We suspect 
that Mrs. Stowe herself had no idea of the logical 
consequences that are fairly deducible from it.— 
The fact is, in its legitimate scope it strikes at the 
root of the principle which underlies the present 
system of marriage in civilized society, namely, 
the theory that only one can be truly loved. And 
this pernicious idea has worked itself wore or less 
into all the ramifications of social life. Not only 
does it tend to break up affection between broth- 
er and sister, parent and child, when a marriage 
union is formed, but it also influences to a great 
extent the other relations of life. We have no 
doubt that so long as selfishness reigns in the 
human heart, there will be exclusiveness in love, 
jealousies and separations; but they are none the 
less aliens in humun society, and the theory upon 
which they feed and fatten, viz., that one true 
leve necesgarily precludes another, should be the 
mre earrestly hunted out and banished from the 
pale of civilized life. So long as this theory ob- 
tains, selfishness will have a basis on which to 
stand, and the war against it cannot be carried 
ou with any real success, until such false theories 
are exploded. It is this that is the great breeder 
of envies, jealousies, strifes and divisions. 

But once admit the principle hinted at above, 
that nut only cne true love cannot infringe upon 
another, but that each is really a strengthener to 
the other, and a basis is formed upon which the 
whole mass of human society can be fused into a 
unit, jealousies, separations, and antagonisms of 
interest cast out, and heaven introduced upon 
earth. Ignore it, or theorize about itas men may, 
it is none the less true that it is upon this simple 
question as to whether love is, or is not, neces- 
sarily restricted in its action, that the whule 
problem of the renovation of society turns. Res- 
trict love in its action, and you necessarily divide 
up society into a series of separate affections, 
separate interests, and separate every thing.— 
There is no advancing beyond its present state. 
We rejoice therefore that Mrs. Stowe has given 
the principle so clear a statement, and believe it 
will have a good effect towards leavening the 
public mind in the right direction. 


A New Movement among the Spiritualists, ° 

There have been indications for sume time past 
of a division among the Spiritualists in New York 
“City, upon questions of a religious character. It 
is well known that the general character and ten- 
dencies of the Spiritualist movement when it com- 
menced several years ago, were decidedly infidel 
and anti Biblical. {It dethroned Christ and Paul 
and introduced a new gospel under the auspices 
of Swedenborg, A. J. Davis, and their followers. 
*Harmonial’ philosophy, Hadean mediumship, and 





the wisdom of the dead, took the place of faith 
in Christ, and the resurrection truths of the Bible- 
Modern mediums proclaimed the apostles and 
prophets and their doctrines obswlete. Heaven 
was in the land of the dead, and was to be the 
final destiny of all men by ‘natural progression.’ 
Dead men were angels, and talked with and in- 
structed the living. The shadowy spheres of 
Hades became at once the great storehouses of 
celestial wisdom. Such was the character of the 
new procedure, as it disembogued itself upon the 
world. 

Latterly, however, there have been signs of a 
reaction on the part of some individuals from 
this Dismal Swamp of spiritual philosophy. Re- 
mote admissions of the authority of the Buble, 
and the divine character of Christ, have from 
time to time appeared in the columns of the 
Christian Spiritualist, a paper published in New 
York City. Some time since, Mr. Wm, Fishbough 
a prominent leader in the spiritualist ranks, came 
out with a narrative of personal experience, in 
which he bore testimony to the divine character 
of the Bible in an interesting manner. (No- 
ticed in the Circular, October 2.) Since then 
Mr. Fishbough has published two articles on the 
question, ‘Who and what was Jesus Christ ?— 
In the last of these articles, after alluding to the 
fact that Jesus Christ is called in John’s gospel 
the Word or Logos (Greek) who was in the be- 
ginning with God, and who was God; that he is 
elsewhere in the New Testament declared to be 
‘God manifest in the flesh,’ ‘the image of the 
invisible God, the first-born of every creature ;’ 
that ‘by him were all things created that are in 
heaven and that are in earth;’ that ‘he is before 
all things, and by him all things consist;’ Mr. 
Fishbough says: 

Now it is remarkable that all these attributes 
and characteristics spoken of in the foregoing 
quotations, Jesus Christ appropriates to himself. 
From the first to the last of his teachings, he 
claims to be the same personage that was predict- 
ed from the most ancient times as the Messiah, 
the Son of Gud, the Son of Man, the Divine-Hu- 
man manifestation, and the savior and only savior 
of the world. He expressly declared that ‘ Before 
Abraham was, I am;’ that he ‘came down from 
heaven’ and was ‘in heaven;’ that he was in the 
Father and the Father in him, and was one with 
the Father; that whosoever had seen him had 
seen the Father; that he was the ‘ Vine' and his 
disciples the ‘branches; that he was the ‘ Door,’ 
the ‘ Way, the Truth, and the Life,’ and that no 
man could come unto the Father except by him; 
that power had been given him over all flesh; 
that all judgment had been given to him, &c. 
Previous to his crucifixion, and afterward as an 
inspiring spirit, he constantly taught his disciples 
that at some time in the future he would come 
again (figuratively) ‘in the clouds of heaven, with 

»wer and great glory,’ to judge the world and 
Sstablish his kingdom; and when he appeared 
in spirit to John the Revelator (Rev. 1.) he ex- 
pressly declared, ‘I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, the first and the last ; 
I am he that liveth and was dead, and behold I 
am alive for evermore, Amen; and have the keys 
of hell and of death.’ The foregoing quotations 
are only a small portion of those of the same gen- 
eral class which might be presented. 

Again: It is, we believe, universally admitted 
even by those who favor the idea that Jesus 
Christ was a mere man and nothing more, that 
he was nevertheless a very honest, amiable and 
pure man, and he was endowed with a more than 
ordinary perception oftruth. How, then, in view 
of this admission, can they account for the fact that 
he appropriated all those ancient doctrines and pre- 
dictions concerning a Logos, a ‘Son of God,’ a 
divine-human personage, to himself, knowing, as 
he must have known in that case, that this claim 
was a false and wicked one? Could so pure, 
humbie and self-sacrificing a being as Jesus cer- 
tainly was, have been disposed to claim a dignity 
which he Anew did not belong to him? And if 
he was not entitled to those claims which he uni- 
formly put forth, was there a possibility of his 
failing to know it? And moreover if his pecu- 
liar claims had no foundation in truth, how is it 
that Time which tries all human claims and 
speedily exposes the false, has not consigned him 
to oblivion with the thousands of enthusiasts and 
false pretenders that have risen up in different 
ages of the world? And how isit that the re- 
ligion by him founded, admitting it to have been 
based upon a huge falsehood, has actually pos- 
sessed more vitality, and exercised a more im- 
portant influence upon the destiny of the race, 
than any other system of ethical or philosophical 
teaching that has risen up since the foundation of 
the world? Suppose any spiritual medium of 
modern times—say ——, or any other one in 
respect to whom the office of modern Messiashi; 
has been suggested (I beg the reverent reader’s 
pardon for mstituting the comparison) should 
claim, as Jesus did, that the Divine Father had 
given him * power over all flesh,’ and made him 
the judge of the world—should claim to be the 
‘Alpha and Omega,’ the first and the last, the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, and to have the 
keys of hell and of death, &c., &c., what would 
be the fate of his teachings? How would he be 

ded by the officers of the madhouse? And 
how would future history treat his memory ? 





Mr. Fishbough concludes the article from which 


we have quoted by an invitation to all who doubt 
the Divine nature of Christ, to admit that there 
may be traths concerning Him which they have 
failed to couceive, and to ‘ set out with himself 
with an earnest and unprejudiced mind, in a 
search for those truths, and a willingness to re- 
ceive them when found, whatever they may prove 
to be.’ If Mr. F. honestly follows out the ques- 
tions which he has asked himself and others in 
the above to their legitimate answers, he will be 
led in a very simple way to a satisfactory solution 
of the question, * Who and what is Christ? And 
the shortest road to these answers, is by an intel- 
tigent action of the heart to recognize that Christ 
is what he claims to be, the Son of God, and the 
head of all principality and power in heaven and 
and in earth. We know that Christ’s words are 
true where he says, ‘ He that BELIEVETH on me 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God. 
Men may speculate for ever about the nature and 
mission of Christ, by cold processes of the intel- 
lect, but unless they have believing, receptive 
hearts, open to the inspiring influences of the 
Spirit of Truth, they will never know him, nor 
the power of his resurrection. Whoever does 
recognize Christ in the light in which he is pre- 
sented in the New Testament, free from the fog 
of false philosophy, will, with Stephen of old, see 
‘ the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing 
on the right hand of God.’ And it will not be 
the heavens of Hades that will open to him, but 
the heavens of the resurrection. 

A second step in this reactionary movement 
appears to have taken place, according to the Tri- 
bune, at Dodworth’s Academy, Nov. 17, where 
regular meetings of the Spiritualists have been 
held for a considerable time. On that occasion 
Mr. T. L. Harris, a prominent preacher and me- 
dium among them, came out strongly in 
an assertion of the divinity of Christ and the au- 
thority of the Bible. His assertion of this was 
so emphatic that some of the infidel portion of 
the audience protested on the spot. During the 
week the party favoring Mr. Harris’s views, drew 
off from the others in a measure, hired a new 
place of meeting at Academy Hall, and invited him 
to preach for them. From a report of Mr. Har- 
ris’ remarkson the above occasion, in the Christ- 
ian Spiritualist, we extract the following as show- 
ing some of his positions: 


‘‘ History, Biblical Revelation, and Intuitional 
Reason, unite in teaching that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the centre of that great family of moral- 
ly elevated spirits who compose the heaven of the 
human race. 

History teaches it as the doctrine of all branch- 
es of the Primitive Christian church, as taught in 
the writings of the Aposto!ic Fathers, sanctioned 
by the Ancient Councils, and borne witness to by 
an august array of militant souls, from the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

Biblical Revelation, in unmistakable language 
asserts the same great doctrine. It declares that 
Christ has ascended far above all heavens, that he 
might fill all things; that the Angels of God obey 
Him ; that he is the vine of which all regenerate 
souls are the branches ; and that His kingdom 
shall be universal and without end. 

The Moral and Intuitional Reason confirms the 
Scriptural and Historical testimony. There must, 
in the very necessity of things, be some form 
through which the Infinite descends into the uni- 
versal finite; in other words a CENTRAL MAN 
ForM vitalized by indwelling Deity, through whom 
the Infinite Father shall zeveal Himself in Divine 
Humanity. bi * * ” * 

The church of God with man is a unity. And 
Jesus Christ, as a quickening spirit lives in the 
interiors of all its members. That is, in you or 
me, if we are members of that church, there is a 
spirit, a quickening vitality, a divine presence and 
influence, which has come from God in Christ to 

. * * * * * 

Theawhole history of Christianity is one of 
organizations. Through organization or combined 
effort God shakes the wocld. When men’s hearts 
are set on fire with charity, they fuse together 
into social systems. Selfishness isolates; mere 
culture flings off men into repulsion, like star- 


But love centralizes, and out of many members 
makes one form. Christians are gregarious.— 
Association grows out of the regenerate state.— 
We long for sympathizing friends to whom we 
can tell the good news how Christ hath appeared 
in our very hearts. There had to be a circle 
formed for the descent of the Pentecostal Spirit. 
Every one of the fraternities which resulted from 
the teachings of the apostles was a living, breath- 
ing, concrete form. 

The Christian church is simply an extension of 
the family relation. * See,’ said vue of old, ‘ how 
these Christians love one arother!’ There is no 
danger of despotism so long as the Christian 
spirit reigns paramuunt in any society. We can 
combine together to worship God, and sing his 
praise in choral anthems; to pray, to preach, to 
sow the world with winged words of light, to 
build schools, hospitals, asylums, if our hearts are 
only right. There is no r of tyranny where 
m- is laboring for the of all; and, if the 
spirit of Christ dwell within us, the more strength 





we have} and the more wisdom, the more we 


points in remote space, apart une from the other. | 


shali preserve the liberty of the imtellect, the 
more maintain the freedom of the will. * ° 

Now, if the premises laid down in this dis- 
course are right, namely, that Christ is the head 
of the church, * * that the kingdom of God is to 
come, and His will to be done on earth as it is in 
heaven ; if heaven is the sphere of cause and the 
earth the sphere of effect; it then follows that 
more perfect and glorious manifestations of com- 
bined Christian effort will take piace.” 


This testimony is of some significance as show- 
ing that Christ tn spite of the contrary inten- 
tions of evil principalities and deluding spirits, 
does manage to have himself recognized sooner or 
later, in every movement of the age. It shows in 
the language of the Tribune ‘ that the old enmity 
between Christianity and non-Christianity is 
stronger than the cohering influences of commu- 
nity of belief in spiritual communications,’ Men 
will eventually find that they canno: ignore Christ 
and the Bible. And whoever ina candid, humble 
spirit does study the Bible and Christ’s gospel, 
will be led far away from the labyrinths of Swe- 
denborgianism and will leave communications with 
the dead for the infinitely higher communications 
of Christ himself; and of Paul and the Primitive 
Church; who are not in Hades, but came forth 
victorious over death and passed into the resur- 
rection world, at the Second Coming of Christ, 
1800 years ago. We are nearer heaven than tho 
Hadeans and should teach them rather than they 
teach us. 





Love of Criticism. 

As we consider free criticism a most invalua- 
ble means of grace, we are thankful to see a grow - 
ing loge and appreciation of it among us. Persons 
who in our first experience in Association, were 
extremely sensitive to it, and shrunk from it as 
from the dissector’s knife, have found that it was 
their best friend—that it only wounds to heal. 
and now inrile it as heartily as they once dread- 
ed it. There is a satisfaction in knowing the 
truth about one’s self, that those who live in an 
atmosphere of shams know nothing abvut. ‘The 
truth shall make you free,’ Christ says, and those 
who freely offer themselves to the spirit of truth 
in criticism, find themselves enjoying a sense of 
freedom after it, that is worth a thousand times 
the suffering it cost. 

There is in each one of us an instinctive de 
sire to know what others think of us, and we 
often say as Burns did: 

*O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels’ as others see us.’ 

Criticism supplies to us that power and also 
brings with ic the happy result that he anticipa- 
ed, when he said— 

‘It wad fra mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.’ 

It has certainly freed us from many evils, old 
habits and ‘foolish notions,’ that we formerly 
thought incurable; and we delight to acknowl - 
edge our gratitude to God for the ordinance, and 
thank him for establishing one school, where it is 
administered in a spirit of love and charity. 

We find as critics, too, we have much im- 
proved ; we have learned to be more discrimina- 
ting, and able to separate the evil from the good, 
and trace ail outward manifestations toa spirit 
or principality back of them; so that we are able 
to strike at the root of the tree, which is more 
effectual than merely chopping off the branches. 
With this discrimination, we are sensible, too, of 
the growth of the spirit which ‘speaks the truth 
in love’, and pours in the vil of hope and encour- 
agement, 





The Week’s News. 

An arrival from California brings the intelli- 
gence that that State has probably gone for 
Buchanan, though sufficient returns had not been 
received at the time of the steamer’s sailing, to 
speak definitely as to the result. $2,000,000 
of gold were also brought at the same time. 

Congress assembled on last Monday as usual . 
Quite a spirited debate arose on the question of 
receiving the delegate from Kansas, Mr. Whitfield ; 
but the Republicans prevailed and he was rejected 
Another vote will quite likely change this result. 
The President's message was sent in on Tuesday .. 

The sales at auction of the public lands in Kan- 
sas, at Leavenworth city, toward which public 
attention has for some time been rather anxiously 
directed, were briskly and quietly progressing at 
the last advices. The Free and Slave State set- 
tlers had combined, to protect themselves from 
the spetulators; and the settlers’ claims were 
allowed to go at the minimum price. The other 
lands ranged at from $1,50 to $3,00 per acre.— 
There was a large attendance from the Eastern 
and Southern States, and a manifest feeling that 
the question whether Kansas should be a Free 





or a Slave State, depended in some degree upun 
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a noble example to the other | lian States and 
her success ray surest basis a the yay inde- 
pendence of Italy. 





Polar Bear Hunting. 


We last week gave an account, taken from Dr. 


Kare’s ‘ Artic Explorations,’ of the manner in| 


which the Esquimaux of Smith's Sound hunt the 
Walrus. The following from the same source de- 
scribes their fashion of hunting the White bear: 


Let us suppose a bear scented out at the 
base of an iceberg. The Esquimaux examincs 
the track with sagacious care, to determine its 
age and direction, and the speed with which 
the animal was moving when he passed slong. 
The dogs are set upon the trail, and the hun- 
ter courses over the ice at.their side in silence. 
As he turus the angle of the berg his game is 
in view before bim, stalking probably along with 
quict march, sometimes snuffing the air suspi- 
ciously, but making, nevertheless, for a nest of 
broken hummocks. The dogs spring forward, 
opening in a wild wolfish yell, the driver shriek- 
ing ‘ Nannock! Nannook !’ and all straining 
every nerve in pursuit. 

The bear rises on his haunches, inspects his 
pursuers, and starts off at full speed. The 
hunter, as he runs, leaning over his sledge, 
seizes the traces of a couple of his dogs and 
liberates them from their burden. It is the 
work of a minute ; for the motion is not checked, 
and the remaining dogs rush on with apparent 
ease. 

Now pressed more severely, the bear makes 
for an iceberg and stands at bay, while his two 
foremost pursuers halt at a short distence and 
quietly await the arrival of the hunter. At this 
moment the whole pack are liberated ; the hunt- 
er grasps his lance, and, tumbling through the 
snow and ice, prepares for the encount.r. 

The dogs are carefully trained not to en- 
gage in contest with the bear, but to retard 
his flight. While one engrosses his attention 
ahead, a second atiacks him in the rear; aud, 
always alert and each protecting the other, it 
rarely happens that they are seriously injured, 
or that they fail to delay the animal until the 
hunters come up. 

If there be two hunters, the bear is killed 
easily; for one makes a feint of thrusting 2 
spear at the right side, and, as the animal turns 
with his arms towards the threatened attack, 
the left is unprotected and receives the death- 
wound. 

But if there be only one hunter, he does 
not hesitate. Grasping the lance firmly in his 
hands, he provokes the animal to pursue him 
by moving rapidly across its path, and then run- 
ning as if to escape. But hardly is its long un- 
wieldy body extended for the solicited chase, 
before with a rapid jump the hunter doubles 
on hig track and runs back toward bis first po- 
sition. The bear is in the act of turning after 
him agzin when the lance is plunged into the 
left side below the shoulder. So dexterously 
has this thrust to be made, that an unpractised 
hunter has often to leave his spear in the side 
of his prey and run for his life. But even 

then, if wel! aided by the dogs, a cool, skillful 
man seldom fails to kill his adversary. 

Many wounds are received by the Etah Bay 

equimaux in these encounters: the bear is 
looked upon as more fierce in that neighbor- 
hood, and about Anoatok and Rensselaer, Bay, 
than around the broken ice to the south. He 
uses his teeth much more generally than is 
supposed by systematic writers. The hugging, 
pawing, and boxing, which charactenize the 

lack and grisly bearx, are resorted to by him 
only under peculiar cireumstances. While 
wandering over his icy fields, he will rear him- 
self upon his hind-legs to enlarge his circle of 
vision ; and I haye often seen him in this atti- 
tude pawing the air, asif practising for an 
apprehended conflict. But it is only when ab- 
sqlutely beset, or when the female is defending 
her cub, that the Polar bear shows fight upon 
its haunches. Among seven hunters who vis- 
ited the brig last December, no less than five 
were scarred by direct teeth-wounds of bears. 





ra Singular Prediction. f 

In a review of De Tocqueville on the caus- 
es of the French Revolution, in the: Novem- 
ber No. of Putnam’s Monthly, the following 
ineident is given as illustrative of the presenti- 
ment that existed among the rhasses, of that 
terrible outbreak. It is stated to have been 
well known, and to have occurred in the splen- 
did saloon of one of the eminent academicians 
of the time: 

A gay company of courtiers and philosophes 
were dining once, in 1778, when the conver- 
sation turned, as usual, upon the promising 
prospects of the age, and the rapid approach 
of the era of intellectual emancipation. Du- 
ring the animated dialogues, Cazotte was ob- 
seryed to remain sombre and silent. Being 





rallied by Condorcet, he remarked that he saw 
terrible things in the future, and, ‘ as for rou, 
Monsieur Condorcet,’ he added, ‘you will take 
poison to escape the executioner.’ This un- 
expected retort provoked’ peals of ‘laughter 
from the lively company. But Cazotte; ‘hoth- 
ing disconcerted, turned first to Chumfort, the 
cynical poet and wit, and predicted that he 
would open his yeins; and next to Bailly, 
the astronomer and first president of the Na- 
tional Assembly, to Malesherbes, the venerd- 
ble parliamentarian and censor, and to Rou- 
cher, translator of Adam Smith, saying that 
each would perish on the scaffold. ‘ Our sex, 
at least,’ interposed the charming Duchess de 
Grammont, ‘ will escape.’ ‘* Your sex, mad- 
am ?’ replied Cazotte; ‘no! you, and other 
ladies beside you, will be drawn upon a cart, 
with your hands tied behind your backs to a 
place of execution.’ ‘Without even a confessor?’ 
she smilingly asked. ‘ Without even a confes- 
sor,’ he resumed, ‘ for the last confessor will 
be reserved’—and here his sad eyes filled with 
tears——‘ ior the King of France.’ This an- 
nouncement startled the assémbly, when Ca- 
zotte arose to retire, but the Duchess caught 
hold of him, exclaiming, ‘ and pray, sir prophet, 
what is to be your fate 7? He stood for some 
time lost in profound reverie, and finally nar- 
rated, that ‘ during the siege of Jerusalem, a 
man had paraded the ramparts seven days in 
suecession, crying out in mournful accents, 
‘ Woe unto thee, Jerusalem,’ and that on the 
seventh day, a stone, flung by the enemy, 
struck him, and erushed him to death.’ Ca- 
zotfe was afterwards arrested, during the mas- 
sacres of September, and hung. The story is 
an old one, put it shows how powerfully coming 
events had cast their shadows before. Indeed, 
it is impossible to read De Tocqueville’s own 
exposition of thé state of opinion, during the 
period he describes, without feeling that the 
French mind must have been singularly obtuse 
not to read the multitudinous signs then appear- 
ing on all sides, of some new and tremendous 
overturn. 





An Bsquimaux Court. 


Dr. Kane in his Artic expeditions gives the fol- 
lowing description of the novel manner in which 
justice is administered among the extreme North- 
ern Esquimaux: 

For offences of minor dignity, such as form 
the staple of our civilized forums, and even those 
which might find their way profitably into a 
court of honor, the Zmnapok is the time-honored 
tribunal of redress. The original meaning of 
this word, I believe, is a native dance or sing- 
song; but the institution which now bears the 
name is of much more dignity, and is found, 
with only circumstantial differences, among 
many other tribes within and beyond the Are- 
tic circle. 

An Esquimaux has inflicted an injury on one 
of his countrymen ; he has cut his seal-lines, or 
harmed his dogs, or burnt his bladder-float, 
or perpetrated some enormity equally grievous. 
A summons comes to him from the angekok 
to meet the ‘country-side’ at an Imnapok.— 
The friends of the parties, and the idlers of 
many miles around, gather about the justice- 
seat, it may be at some little cluster of huts, 
or, if the weather permits, in the open air.— 
The accuser arises and preludes a few discords 
with aseal-rib on a tom-tom or drum. He then 
passes to the charge, and pours out in long 
paragraphic words all the abuse and ridicule to 
which his outrageous vernacular can give ex- 
pression. ‘The accused meanwhile is sile t; 
but, as the orator pauses after a signal hit, or 
to flourish a cadence on his musical instrument, 
the whole audience, friends, neutrals, and op- 
ponents, signalize their approval by outcries as 
harmonious as those which we sometimes hear 
in our town-meetings at home. Stimulated by 
the applause, and warming with his own fires, 
the accuser renews the attack; his eloquence 
becoming more acd more licentious aud: vitu- 
perative, until it has exhausted either his 
strength or his vocabulary of invective. Now 
comes the accused, with defence and counter- 
charge and retorted abuse ; the assembly still 
listening and applauding* through a lengthened 
session. The , Ants debate at a close, the 
angekoks hold a powwow, and a penalty is de- 
nounced against the accused for his guilt, or 
the accuser for his unsustained prosecution. 





The Calliope, or Musical Steam Whistle. 
Several years ago, Mr. J. ©. Stoddard, a 
mechani of Worcester, conceived the idea that 
the bells, by the vibration of whose thin edges 
the ‘steam whistle’ is produced, eould be so 
arranged as to render accurately the ‘ diatonic 
scale’ in music; and. after, experimenting for 
some time, he succeeded in constructing a se- 
ties of bells on which the seven notes of the 
detave could be played by steam. 

The desideratym was now to produce a valve 





sufficiently delicate to correspond with the 
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touch of the performer on the key-board of an 
organ. ¥ 

This has finally been effected, and the inven- 
tor Has taken out a patent, not only for the 
application of steam‘to a series of musical bells, 
but also for a new delicate ‘ valve’ for the ad- 
mission of steam into the bells. 

The Calliope, then, as now exhibited, con- 
sists of a long series of hells, varying in size 
and length according to the tone to be pro- 
duced, and running through four or five octaves. 

‘The steam is admitted to these bells by 
means of along series of corresponding tubes, 
inserted in a small cylinder connected with the 
boiler. A wire connects the valve in each 
tube with a key, i. e. a ‘ finger-board’ like that 
of a piano-forte or organ ; and this, in a steam- 
boat, may be placed in the ladies’ cabin, while 
the bells themselves are in a distant part of the 
boat. ’ 

A full chord of eight notes may be struck at 
once, as upon the organ; and it is needless to 
say that the effect of such a ‘combination of 
musical tones is remarkably grand and sublime. 
Think af a steamer, with one of these ‘ mighty 
musicians’ on board, ploughing its way up the 
Mississippi, and waking those vast solitudes 
with its trumpet breathings ! 

On the ocean the Calliope can be heard for 
twenty miles, discoursing the ‘ Star Spangled 
Banner’ and ‘ Hail Columbia’ with accuracy. 
The action of the valves is so nice and perfect 
that the quickest tunes, as ‘ Fisher’s Horn- 
pipe,’ ‘ loose Musk,’ and ‘ Mary’s Wedding,’ 
can be performed with ease, and all the accom- 
panying parts distinctly given. 

The Glencoe, between New York and Al- 
bany, has one of these instruments on board, 
and it is said the boat has doubled her number 
of passengers by means of it. 

The Calliope is capable of being played with 
a crank as a common hand-organ ; and in this 
form will doubtless take the place of the shrill 
steam whistle on the railroad ; but its greater 
utility will be, it seems to us, as a signal be- 
tween our steamships on the ocean, and asa 
diversion to passengers on their voyages. ‘The 
consumption of steam by it is said to be quite 
weonsiderable.— Boston Traveller. 





, Trees from Abroad. 

From a review in the Tribune, of the Agri- 
eultural Report of the Patent Office, with 
reference more particularly to the growth and 
cultivation of foreign trees in this country, we 
clip the following paragraphs : 

Of trees yielding focd for man, that might be 
grown in this country to great advantage, the 
report mentions the European Sweet Chestnut, 
( castanéa vesca,) a native of Asia Minor, but 
cultivated in the temperaté parts of Europe 
and Africa from time immemorial, which has 
proved itself well adapted to the climate of the 
Middle and Southern States, when grafted on 
stocks of the commou chestnut. In parts of 
France, Spain and Italy, chestnuts are largely 
used for food, being a substitute for both pota- 
toes and bread. They are boiled in water 
stightly salted, and sometimes flavored with 
leaves of sage, celery, or other herbs. 

Several oaks not indigenous to this country 
might well be added to our stock. Among 
these the Report names the following : 

“ The Grammont or Sweet-acorned Oak, (Quer- 
cus gramuntia,) formerly a native of the wood of 
Grammont, near Montpelier, in France, and grow- 
ing wild at present in great abundance in some of 
the forests of Spain, is quite hardy, maturing its 
acorns in England, where it has been introduceé ; 
and would be a desirable acquisition to our Mid- 
dle and Southern States.” 

The acorns of this species are said to b+ as 
edible as chestnuts, if kept some length of time, 
by which they lose the tannin taste. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable fruit trees 
that could be introduced into some of the States, 
particularly California, would be the Date Tee, 
(Pheenix dactylifera,) which is indigenous to 
Syria, Arabia and the lower parts of Persia, 
Egypt and Northern Africa, whence it was in- 
troduced into the South of Europe; and it is 
also more or less cultivated in British India, 
South Africa, and some parts of America. 

The date-tree belongs to the family of palms, 
and grows fifty or sixty feet high, with a rug- 
ged trunk. crowned with leaves six feet long. 
The flowers start out from the trunk between 
the leaves, and bear fruit like berries on stems, 
and come in bearing at six to ten years old, 
and continue a century, producing several hun- 
dred pounds of dates to a tree every year. 

“In Barbary, people use the products of the 
date-tree for many purposes, as follows: They 
form handsome beads of the stones. From the 
leaves they make couches, baskets, bags, mats, 
brushes and fly-traps; the trunk is split, and em- 
ployed in erecting small buildings, also for fences 
to gardens; and the stems of the leaves are used 
for making cages for their poultry. The threads 





of the web-like integument at the base of the 











leaves are twisted into ropes, which are employed 
in rigging small vessels. The amylaccous central 

rt of the trunk is also good to eat, and the 
pads are esteemed a delicate vegetable; and eyen 
the young shoots are said to resemble asparagus. 
The sap, which is sweetish when first collected, 
may be drank as a mild beverage, and is distilled 
into a kind of spirit, known in Eastern countries 
by the name of * arrack.’” 

Dates are among the staple articles of food 
in countries where the tree grows naturally. 

The tea-plant will grow, as it does at Pe- 
kin, in lat. forty degrees; it also grows at 
Canton, lat. twenty-three degrees eight min- 
utes ; but it grows best in mild climates, near 
streams, at the south side of mountains, in 
rich sandy loam. he shrubs can be grown 
from seeds as easily as hazlenuts. 

“The process of gathering tea is one of great 
nicety and importance. Rach leaf is plucked sepa- 
rately from the twig; the hands of the gatherer 
are kept clean; and, in collecting some of the fin- 
er sorts, it has been stated, upon credible au- 
thority, that he is obliged for some weeks previ- 
ous to abstain from all gross food, lest his breath 
or perspiration might injure the flavor; to wear 
fine gloves while at work, and bathe two or three 
times a day during this period.” 

We fancy that the ‘foreign barbarians’ in 
this country seldom get any of these ‘ finer 
sorts.’ The flavor and color of teas are works 
of art. The ‘ blooming green teas’ are dyed 
at Canton with Prussian blue and gypsum, to 
suit the fastidious tastes of customers. 





Destroy your Weeds. 


It is a curious sight to see our farmers fight- 
ing weeds all through the spring and summer 
and then letting all that escape.go to seed and 
spread their mischief throughout the fall !— 
Look at any of our New England corn-fields 
or "tater patches in September, and lo! what 
a choice assortment of pig-weeds, beggar-lice, 
and other of the weed tribe, flaunt their seed- 
pods to the breeze, ready for any amount of 
mischief in the spring! Even our gardens, 
wherein, if anywhere, an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure, are usually left to 
mature a wilderness of weeds every season, and 
‘not a blow struck to remedy the matter, when 
blows would be worth striking. It is true, 
some very prudent proprietor may spend an 
hour or two pulling up dock or burdocks, but 
instead of exterminating them by fire and fagots, 
he throws them into the highway, where hoof 
and wheel thresh them out, and the first wind 
or rain is sure to scatter them broad-cast over 
all the region round; and so next year he has 
all his work to do over again. 

Now, we hold that no good farmer or garden- 
er will ever let a weed go to seed in all. his 
domain. Have them out! hoe them out—out 
with them at any cost! The barn-yard and 
muck-heap will be glad of them; and, when 
secured green, they are worth their weight in 
any kind of manure, hardly excepting guano. 
But when the seeds are ripe, then nothing but 
fire should be their portion. 

There is an old story of a race of beings 
who were doomed, asa punishment, to pour 
water in a sieve till it should be full. Let each 
farmer see to it, that the sieve through which 
daily meal comes has no ¢ares in its bottom !— 
Cor. of Life Illustrated. 





Larcest CLock 1n tHe Woritp.—The 
dials of the English parliament clock are twen- 
ty-two feet in diaineter, and are the largest in 
the world, with 2 minute hand. Every half 
minute, the point of the minute hand moves 
nearly seveninches. The clock will go eight 
and a half days, and strike only for seven and a 
half, so as to indicate by its silence any neglect 
in winding it up. The mere winding of each 
of the striking parts will take two hours. The 
pendulum is fifteen feet long; the wheels are 
of cast iron; the hour bell is eight feet high 
and nine feet in diameter, weighing from four- 
teen to fifteen tons. The weight of the ham- 
mer is four ewt.— Newark Advertiser. 





The following incident, says the Newark 
Daily Advertiser, exhibiting the movements of 
a childish mind, recently occurred in this city. 

A little girl, not three. years of age, whilo 
her father was engaged in family prayer, be- 
coming no doubt weary at the length of the ex- 
ercise, and happily recollecting how: it always 
terminated, suddenly shouted out ‘* Amen.”— 
After waiting a moment or two and observing 
that this proved ineffectual, she repeated with 
more emphasis, ‘*‘ Amen.” By this time a 
smile was creeping over her father’s counte- 
nance, and noticing that he hesitateda littl, 
and betrayed a manifest effort to proceed with 
his devotion, she pleasantly added, ‘‘ Pa, can’t 
you say it?’ Itis needless to say that the 
length of the prayer was much shortened. 








LeETrERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—J. J 
Franks; P. M. Foote; William Mills; E. H. Her- 
rick; L. Wilcox ; Y. Montaldo, 
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